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PROCEEDINGS 



MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 



JANUARY MEETING, 1879. 

THE stated monthly meeting was held on Thursday, the 
9th instant, at 11 o'clock a.m. ; the President, the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, in the chair. 

The record of the previous meeting was read and approved. 

In the absence of the Librarian, serving on the national 
yellow fever commission in the Southern States, the Record- 
ing Secretary reported the gifts to the Library during the 
month. These included a set, in nineteen volumes, most of 
them bound, of the " Pall Mall Budget," from its beginning 
in 1868, the gift of our associate, Mr. Francis E. Parker. The 
Delegates of the Oxford University Press also had presented, 
through Mr. Henry Stevens, of London, a cop}' of the Memo- 
rial Bible, prepared for the Caxton exhibition held in London 
in the summer of 1877. This celebrated volume was printed 
at Oxford, bound in London, and delivered at the South Ken- 
sington Exhibition within twelve consecutive hours of the 
30th day of June, 1877. It was printed from movable types, 
and not from stereotype plates. The work was begun at two 
o'clock in the morning ; the sheets, artificially dried, were 
sent up to London by the nine o'clock express train ; they 
were folded, rolled, collated, sewed, subjected to hydraulic 
pressure, gilded and bound at the binding establishment of 
the University Press, and copies reached South Kensington 
by two o'clock in the afternoon. The volume contains 1052 
pages, 16mo, minion type, and is bound in Turkey morocco, 
bevelled boards, flexible back, gilt lettered on back and inside 
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of the cover. The arms of the University are stamped in 
gold on the obverse of the cover. It shows no evidence of 
the haste of its production. 

A portrait in water colors, cabinet size, by Johnson, of 
Dudley Atkins (1731-1767), was presented to the Cabinet 
by the Rev. E. C. Guild, of Waltham, for which the thanks 
of the Society were voted. 

The President announced the death of two Resident Mem- 
bers and one Honorary Member, saying : — 

Our New Year's meeting, Gentlemen, comes round to us 
again, to-day, under many circumstances of satisfaction and 
prosperity, but not without clouds. We have had a long 
exemption from any serious casualties. But we are called on 
this morning to take note of the recent deaths of two of our 
Resident Members and of one of our American Honorary 
Members. 

I cannot fail to make the earliest mention of the loss which 
comes nearest to us, and to allude first to the death of our 
esteemed and respected friend and associate, William Gray 
Brooks, Esq., a gentleman to whom we were all warmly 
attached, and whose companionship and hearty co-operation 
in our work have been so highly valued by us all. Indeed, 
I may say that we have had but few more attentive or more 
useful members during the seventeen or eighteen years since 
he was elected. No one, certainly, has taken a warmer inter- 
est in our welfare, or rendered us more substantial services. 
As, repeatedly, a member of our Standing Committee, and 
occasionally its Chairman, and especially as a leading member 
of the Committee to which our building was intrusted during 
the process of its reconstruction, Mr. Brooks was ever most 
diligent and devoted. I know not how we should have gone 
through with that protracted and often perplexing process, 
without his practical wisdom and his faithful and untiring 
supervision. 

Always prompt and punctual at our meetings, as long as 
his health permitted him to attend them, he took also an 
intelligent and eager interest in our Historical Proceedings, 
and, from time to time, made important communications on 
genealogical or historical topics. Tracing back his ancestry 
to the famous minister of Old Boston and of New Boston, — ■ 
John Cotton, — and immediately connected with families 
which have given so many eminent men both to the ministry 
and to the magistracy of New England, his mind was natu- 
rally turned to inquiries and investigations which might aid 
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in the just commemoration of these local worthies, and our 
records bear frequent evidence of his success. 

We have all missed his genial presence at our meetings 
during the last year, and have hoped sincerely that his quiet 
retirement at the old home of his wife's family, in North 
Andover, might restore him to activity and usefulness in our 
service. But the infirmities of advancing years had taken 
too fast hold upon him, and he died on the evening of Mon- 
day last, the 6th instant, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
No jnan could have beeu more ripe for his change. Having 
given one son to his country, during the late civil war, he 
had given four sons to the ministry of the gospel, — three of 
whom happily survive him, — while his own life had been 
that of an earnest and exemplary believer in Christ. 

His funeral takes place at Trinity Church, in this city, at 
two o'clock this afternoon; and many of us will take the 
opportunity to show our respect to the memory of so good a 
friend and so excellent a man. 

In turning to announce the death of the Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, I may not forget that he, too, was counted among the 
lineal or collateral relations of our celebrated Boston minister, 
John Cotton, and that it was by the hand of our lamented 
associate, Mr. Brooks, that he presented to our archives, a 
few years ago, a manuscript volume, illustrating the Cotton 
Family, which had been elaborately prepared, at his instance, 
and at his expense, by his friend the late Mr. Somerby. The 
volume is on our table this morning, and will henceforth be 
associated with the memory of two of our number, whose 
deaths have been so nearly coincident. 

Of Mr. Cushing's career it will be difficult for me to speak 
satisfactorily within the narrow compass of remark which 
befits such an occasion as the present. He had held so 
many public offices, and labored in so many diversified 
fields, that nothing brief or summary could do him any sort 
of justice. 

A graduate of Harvard University with high rank at the 
early age of seventeen, in a class which included not a few 
celebrities among the living as well as among the dead, he 
was allowed but six or seven years in the study and practice 
of the law before being called to enter the Legislature of 
Massachusetts as a Representative from Newburyport. The 
very next year, 1826, saw him a Senator of our Common- 
wealth at twenty-six years of age. From that time to this 
he has been a public character, often in high official station, 
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and hardly ever without some direct or indirect relation to 
public affairs. 

As a Representative in Congress for four terms ; as the 
first Mayor of Newburyport, after it became a city; as one of 
the justices of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for at 
least a year ; as Attorney-General of the United States for 
four years ; as Commissioner to the Celestial Empire, in which 
capacity he signed the first treaty between the United States 
and the Emperor of China ; as one of the counsel of the 
United States at the great Geneva Arbitration ; as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Spain ; and as again and again a member 
of our State Legislature, — a position to which he seemed 
never reluctant to return in the intervals of other employ- 
ments, — in these and other ways he has certainly gone through 
as great a variety of responsible and conspicuous public ser- 
vice as has ever, I think, fallen to the lot of a Massachusetts 
man. 

But not even this enumeration comprises all the labors and 
services, official and unofficial, which he undertook and dis- 
charged. He had an early passion for military studies and 
pursuits ; and on the breaking out of our war with Mexico, 
in 1846, he found at last an opportunity to gratify this pas- 
sion and turn these studies to account. He took command 
of a regiment, and spent largely in preparing it for the field. 
I remember receiving a letter from him at that time, — while I 
was in Congress myself, and when I had happily succeeded 
in carrying through an appropriation for compensating his 
services in China, — in which, after thanking me warmly for 
my efforts in his behalf, he added, "The money will come 
quite seasonably, as my regiment is making a great gap of 
upwards of $5,000 in my peculium." He served in Mexico 
to the end of the war, and came home with the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. 

It is well known that he offered to undertake the raising 
of another regiment for the defence of the Union in 1861. 
That offer, however, being rejected by Governor Andrew, he 
betook himself, not long afterwards, to Washington, where 
he found ample occupation in the civil service of the country, 
in connection with more than one of the Departments of 
Government. 

I have said enough to give a vivid impression of the many- 
sided and marvellous capacity for work, which was the pre- 
eminent characteristic of Mr. Cushing. He was, indeed, a 
man of wonderful versatility, of prodigious intellectual and 
physical endurance and energy ; with no taste for recreation, 
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no willingness for rest, and who seemed to find a positive 
lumiry in ever}^ fresh field of labor which was opened to him. 

I cannot forget that of the twelve members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States from Massachusetts, 
when I first entered Congress in December, 1840, the death 
of Mr. Cushing leaves me the only survivor. There were 
John Quincy Adams, Levi Lincoln, Leverett Saltonstall, 
George N. Briggs, of Berkshire, and John Reed, of Yar- 
mouth, with others hardly less notable. Webster and John 
Davis were in the Senate. A more distinguished delegation 
neither Massachusetts nor any other State has ever sent to 
Washington, before or since. 

I wa& thus associated with Mr. Cushing, at Washington, 
as a colleague and a friend, for several successive years, and 
was in the way of observing closely his peculiar qualities 
as a debater and a statesman. Differing from him far more 
frequently than I could agree with him, and by no means pre- 
judiced in his favor, I was all the more trustworthy witness 
to his varied ability, his vast acquirements, his unwearied 
application, and his force and skill as a writer and speaker. 
Nor would I forget the many amiable traits of character 
which prevented differences of opinion or of party from sun- 
dering the ties of social intercourse. He knew how to aban- 
don a policy, or quit a party, without quarrelling with those 
whom he left behind. And so I can speak of him, and re- 
member him to-day, as a friend. 

Mr. Cushing was elected a member of this Society in 1859. 
He had written in his youth a History of Newburyport, a 
volume or two of Reminiscences of Spain, and an elaborate 
Review of the influences of the Three Days' Revolution in 
France. But, in later years, he was too busy, and too often 
absent from home, to take any part in our historical work, 
or even to attend our meetings. His name was added to our 
roll as the name of one who had himself become Historical, 
and who had played a distinguished part for half a century 
in the affairs of our Commonwealth and Country, — as an emi- 
nent scholar, a powerful writer, an accomplished diplomatist 
and jurist. Dying on the verge of his seventy-ninth year, 
he leaves the records of a crowded life to be studied by some 
future biographer. 

Of the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, the Honorary Member to 
whose recent death I referred, I need say little, as our Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. Deane, who has been associated 
with him in his latest and most notable publications, will fur- 
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nish an ampler and worthier notice of him than any which I 
could offer. His services to the higher education, as Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College for so many years, are known to us 
all. A constitutional indecision and self-distrust may have 
stood in the way of his being recognized among the most 
eminent divines and scholars of New England ; but the bril- 
liancy of his mind, the largeness of his accomplishments, and 
the purity of his character, will secure him an enviable remem- 
brance in the hearts of all who knew him. 

It only remains for me to submit, in behalf of the Council 
of the Society, the customary Resolution : — 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical Society have 
heard with deep regret the announcement of the deaths of 
the Hon. Caleb Cushing and William G. Brooks, Esq., and 
that the President be requested to appoint two of our associ- 
ates to prepare Memoirs of them for some future volume of 
our Proceedings. 

The President called first upon Mr. George B. Emerson", 
a member with Mr. Cushing of the Class of 1817, who spoke 
substantially as follows : — 

As I had the good fortune of being intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Cushing from the time when we entered college 
together in 1813 until his election as one of the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts in Congress in 18B5, it is perhaps nat- 
ural that you should ask me to say a few words in memory 
of those early days. 

Mr. Cushing was in scholarship the most distinguished 
member of our class. After graduation, he was for several 
years a faithful tutor in the College, and during all this time 
it was my privilege to see him constantly. We had, I re- 
member, a common place of exercise in Professor Everett's 
garden. I recall, too, with great delight, a vacation spent in 
Cambridge, in company with four other friends, at the end 
of our Junior year. We met for breakfast, then separated 
for our several studies, coming together again at the noon 
dinner. Many afternoons were spent in long walks. We 
made the acquaintance of all the plants within a radius of 
several miles from the College. And at night we studied the 
heavens together, learning nearly all the constellations then 
visible. Of all these Mr. Cushing retained for many years an 
almost perfect knowledge. Nor did he neglect or forget our 
botanical studies. His collection of plants, which I had the 
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pleasure of seeing only a few yea/s ago, was one of the best 
ever made in Essex County, or indeed in the State. 

Mr. Cushing had a marvellous facility for acquiring lan- 
guages, and knew many, some uncommon ones, well. It is 
said that his acquaintance with the Tartar language was so 
perfect that during all his residence in China as the repre- 
sentative of our government the services of the interpreter 
were not once needed. He was an omnivorous reader, de- 
vouring books in all languages ; and he never forgot what 
he had once read. 

My memory brings back to me many agreeable recollec- 
tions of my friend, one of the most cultivated and accom- 
plished talkers that ever lived. For three years of our 
Cambridge life, the Sunday evenings of each week were spent 
in President Kirkland's parlor, where with his charming fam- 
ily and Mr. Everett the time was passed with great pleasure 
and profit. 

Mr. Charles W. Tuttlb said : — 

I knew the late Caleb Cushing too well, and I revere his 
name and memory too highly, to venture to speak of him 
without studied preparation. His character and his career 
are too illustrious for brief and indiscriminate eulogy. I 
cannot, however, on this solemn occasion, when we have 
paused in our labors to pay the customary tribute of respect 
to the memory of our venerable associate, the great and 
highly gifted statesman, so recently gathered to his fathers, 
refrain from giving some reminiscences of him. 

I do not remember that I ever heard of the late Mr. Cush- 
ing before he was selected for the memorable diplomatic 
mission to China, about thirty-five years ago. I was then a 
mere youth, and resided in New Hampshire. Suddenly, as 
it now seems to me, his name was in every newspaper and 
in every household in the town, utterly extinguishing the 
already waning excitement occasioned by the great comet 
and the delusive prophecy of the end of the world. All 
tongues were speaking of the novelty and magnitude of his 
foreign mission ; and of his great and various learning, un- 
surpassed eloquence, fine address, and distinguished personal 
appearance. I very well remember the pride with which 
some persons related instances of having seen him and heard 
him speak on public occasions. From what was then said of 
him, I was prepared to see a very remarkable man, whenever 
that might be. 
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Fifteen years elapsed before I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. dishing. They were the most memorable years of his 
whole public life. During this period, he had achieved dis- 
tinction in diplomacy, in war, in high judicial office, and in 
the Cabinet of President Pierce. When he returned from 
Washington where he had been during four years in the 
capacity of Attorney-General of the United States, I had just 
begun my professional career, and had settled in Newbury- 
port. One day I was surprised with a visit from Mr. Cushing 
on some matters concerning a suit in court. He was then 
verging on threescore years of age, while he appeared not 
above fifty, with as fine an intellectual countenance as I had 
ever seen. His mental vigor, wealth of information, facility 
of expression, accuracy of thought, logical statement, and 
rich clear voice impressed me that he was a far more extraor- 
dinary man than I had supposed him to be. Not long after, 
his private secretary, Mr. Spofford, formed with me a law 
partnership; and we had our offices in Boston, where Mr. 
Cushing joined us and shared our chambers. From this time 
to his decease, a period of about twenty years, I had the 
honor of his acquaintance and friendship. 

Mr. Cushing was endowed with extraordinary intellectual 
powers, with an uncommonly fine physique and a vigorous 
constitution. Externally, nature had stamped him as a man 
of distinguished character. Such was the great versatility 
of his talents that he could master, with equal facility, any 
subject. Had he so determined, he might have gone down 
to posterity one of the great scientists or the great philolo- 
gists of the age, as he has a great jurist and statesman. His 
capacity and equally great memory, his unwearied industry, 
his scorn of delight, and love of laborious days, enabled him 
to conquer all knowledge. I know of no subject of intellect- 
ual contemplation that lay outside the range of his medita- 
tions and studies. Like Bacon, he took all knowledge for his 
province ; and like Bacon he aimed to find employment for 
his great talents and learning in the administration of the 
chief public affairs of the State. His name was already a 
popular synonyme for extensive culture and vast erudition 
when I first heard it mentioned. 

Mr. Cushing was eminently a man of action as well as of 
speculation. His long career in the theatre of public affairs, 
often in high stations, shows this to be true. Various and 
diversified as were his public employments, he discharged 
them all with consummate ability and with the highest repu- 
tation. The lustre of his great name now gives a new dignity 
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and importance to the stations he once filled. The late 
President Pierce told me, not long before his decease, that 
Mr. Cushing could have rilled any place in his Cabinet with 
as much ability and reputation as he did that of Attorney- 
General; and that his eye ranged over all the affairs of the 
government. 

He was extremely fond of public life. Even after he had 
achieved a national reputation, he was often a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. It was lamentable to see him, 
with all his experience, great abilities, and culture, employed 
about affairs so far below him, and not always above the 
reach and capacity of the average of men. His legislative 
career, however, is not without distinction : many reformatory 
statutes and w4se measures are due to his efforts. 

His faculty of memory was astonishing. It was susceptible, 
retentive, and ready. Whatever once got there never came 
away, and never became impaired. It came forth at his bid- 
ding ; and many are the instances where an antagonist has 
been suddenly overthrown and crushed by weapons promptly 
furnished from this vast storehouse of his memory. It was 
seldom that I repeated a familiar quotation where he did not 
instantly point out the inaccuracy of my memory in some 
inconsiderable matter, so accurate was his own. His maxim 
always was that whatever is worth remembering is worth 
remembering accurately. 

He was a great linguist. He was master of the modern 
European languages, and spoke several with as much grace 
and ease as he did his own vernacular. The late Spanish 
Vice-Consul at this port, who was at Madrid when Mr. Cush- 
ing arrived there as Minister of the United States, told me 
that the Imperial Court was amazed to hear Mr. Cushing 
speak its language with the ease and accuracy of the best 
Spanish scholars, — a rare accomplishment, scarcely ever 
found among the Ambassadors from European Governments 
to that Court. His rich and deep-toned voice must have 
contributed much to the charm of his conversation in that 
sonorous language. 

Mr. Cushing was extremely methodical, as much so in what 
he did as in what he said. Nothing ruffled him so much as 
disorder. No office clerk ever folded and filed away letters 
and documents with greater care. He would not suffer a 
book to lie carelessly on his table. Once I found him in his 
room in Washington in a high state of excitement over a con- 
fused statement in an important document. He declared that 
all the trouble in the world could be traced to confusion in 
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the minds of men, and supported his proposition with abun- 
dant illustration. 

He required less sleep and rest than any one I ever knew. 
He rose at sunrise, and wrought all day and half the night. 
He was the first to be found in the Athenaeum and at his office 
in the morning, and the last to leave in the evening. His 
study lamp waxed not dim at midnight. There was no time 
wasted in frivolities and amusements. With these habits 
and good health, during a long life, it is not surprising that 
he arrived at so great knowledge and learning, and compre- 
hended and executed with the greatest facility the highest- 
functions in the government. 

He was a firm patriot. There was no act or thought of his 
life that was not intended for the glory and renown of his 
country. If he differed from others as patriotic as himself, it 
was regarding the means, not the end. Little is yet publicly 
known of his great services to our Government in its foreign 
relations since the breaking out of the civil war. He was 
at the bottom of many excellent State counsels during this 
time in which his name does not appear. That he was one 
of the most eminent publicists and diplomats of this period in 
America, I suppose, is not doubted. In the latter capacity, 
he may be compared with a Temple and a Gondomar. 

As a jurist, he had few equals. During the last twenty 
years of his life, he was counsel in many of the greatest causes 
that came before the United States Supreme Court, — causes 
involving questions of the highest public concern. New 
questions, growing. out of our complex system of govern- 
ment, always fascinated him. His analytical mind and broad 
intelligence found scope for exercise in these employments ; 
and he had the whole country for his clientage. 

In conversation, he was extremely brilliant and effective; 
especially so, if he encountered the least opposition. Woe 
be to him that dared maintain a general proposition against 
Mr. Cushing on such occasions. Distinctions, reasons, argu- 
ments, and authorities, organized and formulated by his 
logical and acute mind, poured forth incessantly until noth- 
ing was left of his combatant or his proposition. On these 
occasions, as well as in public debate, the breadth and va- 
riety of his attainments shone with great lustre. 

Notwithstanding his long and varied public career, that 
shyness and diffidence, so manifest in his youth, never entirely 
wore away. It made him avoid contact with men and society 
all his life, and narrowed the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. He had none of the arts of popularity. He never 
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would descend to be everybody's humble servant, a qualifi- 
cation now so requisite for a successful politician. His native 
dignity, his culture, and his employments alike forbade it. 
These traits especially led the public to judge him to be cold 
and exclusive. 

Unfortunately for him, he never was a good judge of men, 
— for the reason that he never mingled enough with them. 
Sometimes persons unworthy of his favor or consideration 
were successful in forcing themselves upon his attention, to 
the great regret of his friends. 

He was always accounted ambitious, aspiring to high places 
in the Government, as if that were a reproach to a man uni- 
versally allowed to be statesman enough to guide a nation ! 
If he were ambitious, there is ancient authority that ambition 
is the infirmity of noble minds. I believe no one living thinks 
it lessens his merits to have it said that he received light and 
strength from Mr. Cushing. 

While he received every one with the greatest kindness 
and courtesy, and conversed with the greatest animation and 
pleasure, he had no strong social feelings. He formed no 
intimate personal friendships, — a great misfortune to him, in 
my view of his life. His joys and sorrows were locked in 
his own breast. He lived quietly and temperately in a fine 
old mansion adorned with works of the greatest masters, and 
with a fine library, in a kind of stately solitude. There was 
a Roman severity and simplicity in his life and character. I 
never heard him mention the landscape, or any of the beau- 
ties of nature, with any enthusiasm. He took a speculative 
or practical view of every thing around him. His mind was 
occupied with forces and powers. He was not, however, 
without a good deal of humor and pleasantry at times. 
There was no haughtiness in his composition. 

No man ever yielded more readily or more cheerfully to a 
request for his influence or favor than Mr. dishing. I know 
that he many times did offices of friendship to persons who 
knew not from whom they were derived. A memorable in- 
stance of his disinterested kindness is the letter which played 
so important a part in preventing his being Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

He submitted with grace and dignity to the dreadful storms 
of fierce and malignant censure of his actions in public life, 
now and then hurled upon him. He knew it was the pen- 
alty imposed on men in his station. A sadness, however, 
rested on his majestic features ; but he was as unmoved as a 
tower in the desert. 
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I cannot forget one occasion, many years ago, when his 
inquisitive mind found supreme satisfaction in speculations 
concerning celestial phenomena. Immediately after the op- 
tical discovery of a small star near Sirius, the most brilliant 
of the fixed stars, making a new binary system in the annals 
of astrononw, Mr. Clark, of Cambridge, appointed an evening 
and invited me to come and look at the little stranger through 
the same great telescope with which it had been first seen, 
and to bring my friends with me. Among the distinguished 
gentlemen of the party was Mr. Gushing, then a member of 
the Legislature. He gazed with thoughtful admiration on the 
new stellar system, as well as on the magnificent nebula in 
Orion. The evening was extremely beautiful, the sky clear 
and serene. The powers of that already famous instrument 
brought clearly to view these splendid phenomena. It was 
apparent that what he saw made a deep impression on his 
mind. Not many days later he made a short speech in the 
House, which attracted public attention on account of the 
fine astronomical allusion in his argument. With great pro- 
priety he had drawn a parallel between this stellar system 
in the depths of space, and our political system then being 
tested in the civil war. 

There is no question but that this remarkable man will make 
one of the most distinguished figures in the history of this 
age. The annals of our country furnish few names distin- 
guished for so many and varied accomplishments. The 
public stations he filled -of themselves appear small in the 
general estimation of such a man. His title to future emi- 
nence does not rest on them. 

He is now beyond the reach of envy or malice. His life, 
a long one, burned to the socket. His system was not racked 
with pain or disease, but worn out. On Monday afternoon 
last, I was one of the melancholy train that followed his 
remains to their last resting-place on the banks of the Mer- 
rimack, where his eyes first opened to this world. His life- 
less features had assumed all the manly beauty and composure 
which they had at the period of his middle life. 

" He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not: 
But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer." 

The Rev. R. C. Waterstok paid the following tribute to 
Mr. Brooks : — 
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After the interesting reminiscences to which we have 
listened, and the vivid portrayal of those extraordinary gifts 
and extensive acquirements which, to so remarkable degree, 
distinguished Mr. dishing, our minds naturally turn with 
quiet satisfaction to the modest worth and unassuming in- 
tegrity which marked the character of our valued friend, 
Mr. William G. Brooks, who, as a faithful and active member 
of this Society, had become personally dear to us. 

He filled no exalted public position. He made no claim 
to superlative intellectual brilliancy ; but, gentle and unas- 
suming, he was scrupulously true to the practical duties 
of life ; while his courtesy of manner, generosity of heart, 
and integrity of purpose won for him universal respect and 
love. He seemed never to be troubled by that restless am- 
bition which desires to make itself prominent. Cheerfully 
he pursued the even tenor of his way, satisfied with being 
a kind neighbor, an upright citizen, a trustworthy and hon- 
orable man. His sound sense and clear judgment gave value 
to his counsel. There was nothing morbid in his nature, and 
no tendency to unreasonable impulse or exaggeration. Calm 
and considerate, his words carried with them a proportionate 
weight. Consistent in his actions, what he did he was not 
obliged to undo. In his business, he had no passion for un- 
limited accumulation of wealth. A reasonable competency 
satisfied his desire. He was generous ; but what he imparted 
he sought to distribute so that it should result, as far as was 
possible, in permanent good. In his charities, he shrank even 
from an appearance of display. Whatever tended to promote 
the public welfare found in him an earnest response ; and, in 
carrying forward plans of general enterprise, according to his 
means, he was ready at all times to do his part. His interest 
in this Society was strong and constant. Serving with him 
for several years on the Standing Committee, I had occasion 
to observe his unwearied fidelity. When this building was 
reconstructed, from its foundation upwards, he willingly gave 
to the labor both time and thought. Perhaps to no member 
of our Society did we owe more, at that time, than to him. 
When I look around upon the comforts which we here enjoy ; 
when I see the taste by which the eye is gratified, I cannot 
but feel that in those privileges which are now ours we should 
be reminded of him. 

With all his business habits, he cherished a sincere fondness 
for books, and through his persevering researches he had 
acquired an unusual amount of varied and valuable knowl- 
edge. Among his literary friends, he numbered Charles 
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Sprague. In many respects they differed, yet there existed 
between them a strong friendship ; and when, with advancing 
years, the poet's health gradually failed him, Mr. Brooks was 
in the habit of making him frequent visits. He told me that 
he never allowed a week to go by without making his call, 
and he was always received with warm cordiality. 

Recently, Mr. Brooks has resided in the country, percepti- 
bly losing strength, but retaining a resigned and cheerful 
spirit; and, though for some time past he has been unable 
to be with us, he has never lost his sympathy for objects of 
his former interest ; and, among these, none had a stronger 
hold upon him than this Society. Only a short time ago 
(a few days as it seems to me), I was touched by a note 
received from his son, to whom I had sent a pamphlet — the 
" Tribute to William C. Bryant " — which had been recently 
printed in the record of our Proceedings. He says, after a 
brief introduction : " I read it with great pleasure, and then 
took it to my father in the country, who was very thankful 
for it." Thus we see that nearly to the last moment he 
was able to enjoy reading, had the full use of his faculties, 
and looked with quick sympathy upon the doings of this 
Society. 

When we consider the remarkable men who, within a few 
years, have gone from among us, — men who, by their position 
and their works, have made their names illustrious: histo- 
rians like Motley and Prescott ; men of exalted pre-emi- 
nence like Everett and Sparks and Quincy, — we may be 
tempted to feel that our lamented associate, whose loss we 
now mourn, has left no adequate monument behind him, 
nothing but the memory of his life to awaken gratitude. 
True, he has left no elaborate historical work, to keep his 
name before the country ; but Providence brings about its 
purposes in different ways. Not always through the written 
page, but it may be by a living voice, influence shall be ex- 
tended ; and when we remember the sons brought up and 
so nobly educated by our brother ; when we see what they 
have done, and are .doing, standing, as they do, a light and 
a power, not only in this city, but extending itself in wider 
and wider circles throughout the whole country; not con- 
fined to a single church, or cluster of churches, but em- 
bracing Christendom, — we may feel that in them he yet 
lives and speaks ; and, thus considered, it may be questioned 
if the most eminent scholars and historians and statesmen 
we have named should be remembered with more lasting 
thankfulness. 
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Mr. Deane paid a warm tribute to the character of Dr. 
Woods, dwelling upon his rare mental gifts, his superior 
scholarship, and the admirable qualities of his heart, which 
attached to him all who came within the sphere of his 
acquaintance. His brilliant qualities in conversation, his 
wit and humor, always tempered by his large benevolence 
and good nature, made his presence a benediction. He spoke 
of his early literary labors, — in teaching, in writing, and in 
translating, — which were principally exercised in the field of 
theological exposition, until the year 1839, when, at the early 
age of thirty-two, he became President of Bowdoin College. 
It was for those who had been educated under him in that 
institution, or those who had there shared with him the re- 
sponsibility of teaching and of general administration for 
twenty-six years, to speak intelligently of what he had accom- 
plished during that long period ; and he would here mention 
an admirable notice of Dr. Woods in the " Boston Daily 
Advertiser " of that morning, written, it is understood, by 
Professor Smyth, of Andover, giving the testimony of one 
of Dr. Woods's pupils to the particular points referred to. 

After resigning the presidency of Bowdoin College in 1866, 
and while making his arrangements in the following year 
to spend some months in foreign travel, Dr. Woods received 
from the Governor of Maine a commission, in pursuance of 
the resolves of the Legislature in aid of the Maine Historical 
Society, authorizing him to procure materials from foreign 
archives, libraries, and collections, for the early history of the 
State. One of the results of his commission was a work pre- 
pared by the late Dr. John G. Kohl, of Bremen, Germany, — 
for many years a Corresponding Member of this Society, 
— which forms the first volume of the " Documentary His- 
tory of the Maine Historical Society," an historical work of 
great value. 

Dr. Woods also secured at this time, in England, a copy 
of a valuable unpublished work of Richard Hakluyt, the 
distinguished collector and editor of voyages of discovery, 
which was reposing in the vast collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, at Thirlstane House, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire ; 
and on his return home, in 1868, and after the publication in 
1869 of the Kohl volume referred to, he devoted himself to 
preparing an introduction and notes to that work. This was 
comparatively a new field of study for Dr. Woods. Some 
years were spent by him in this labor, and what he had pre- 
pared needed, it is believed, only his final revision, when on 
the 8th of August, 1873, his library was consumed by fire, and 
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with it the principal part of the evidences of his long editorial 
labor. The Hakluyt manuscript itself had already been 
stereotyped at Cambridge, and was safe. It was afterward 
published under the editorial supervision of another.* 

Soon after the sad destruction of Dr. Woods's library, — 
the apartment containing his books had only recently been 
built, and was just occupied by him, — his health became 
seriously impaired, and he was soon wholly unfit for any lit- 
erary labor. Some months ago his residence was transferred 
from Brunswick to Boston, and his last days were spent 
under the watchful care of an affectionate sister. 

In Dr. Woods's beautiful eulogy on Professor Cleaveland, 
he says, near its conclusion : " Between the close of life's 
active services and the final rest of death, there often inter- 
venes a dreary season of infirmity and decrepitude, in which 
the vital flame flickers faintly in its socket before it goes 
out. The old man often lives to witness the wreck of his 
powers, and to see himself laid away on the shelf, long before 
he is laid in his grave. From such a fate, which to him 
would have been more dreadful than death itself, he was 
happily exempted/' Professor Cleaveland was preparing to 
meet his class for recitation, the very morning on which he 
died. It may be truly said that " he died with his harness 
on." With Dr. Woods, it was otherwise. It may be doubted 
if he himself was conscious of the mental wreck which over- 
took him long before his physical death. But his friends 
lived to witness — to use his own language — the wreck of 
his powers, and to see him laid away on the shelf, long before 
he was laid in his grave. 

Dr. Woods was never married ; but he was singularly for- 
tunate during his long residence at Brunswick, in his home, 
where he secured the highest offices of friendship, where 
culture and refinement prevailed, and where, during the 
weary season of the gradual obscuration of his brilliant facul- 
ties, gentle hands administered all the solace which it was 
possible to bestow. 

The President read a letter from Mr. George H. Moore, of 
New York, who desired to call attention to an old correction 
of an error in Neal's History of the Puritans. The error con- 
sists in Mr. Neal's statement that Charles Chauncy, afterward 
President of Harvard College, was Greek Professor in Cam- 

* See Collections of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, Docu- 
mentary History, vol. ii., Editor's note. 
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bridge, England. It was corrected so early as 1736, but Mr. 
Moore says it " has nevertheless continued to disfigure most 
of the accounts of President Chauncy to this day, even the 
latest." The correction is to be found in Dr. Zachary Grey's 
" Impartial Examination of the Second Volume of Mr. Daniel 
Neal's History of the Puritans," at pp. 183-185. Dr. Grey 
shows that Chauncy's name does not appear in the list of 
Greek Professors of the University. He was, however, twice 
Greek Lecturer of his own College (Trinity), which probably 
led Mr. Neal into his mistake. 

Miss Eliza Susan Quincy presented, through the President, 
an interesting letter from the Rev. Dr. John Eliot, one of the 
founders of this Society, to Josiah Quincy, for many years its 
venerable senior member : — 

Boston, Feb. 6, 1809. 

My dear Sir, — I send you a sheet or two of my biographical 
work* for the amusement of a leisure half-hour, of which I know you 
have precious few, and therefore may not appear consistent even in an 
act of friendship. The attentions of your friends may prove burden- 
some, because you are better employed, and we consider you now as 
our good planet, receiving your light from heaven-born truth, and dif- 
fusing your lustre and cheering influence for our benefit. 

There is no one of our Representatives to whom we could commit 
more wisely our ark of safety with this charge, " ut videret ne quid 
llespublica detrimenti caperet." As we set so high a value upon your 
public services, you will allow me to indulge the sensation when 1 say 
I am proud of your friendly notices. As I have a favorite child, let 
me present it to you, not to beg you to stand godfather, but to behold 
its features with some kind of complacency. 

Besides, I have another view in sending these sheets. Here is dis- 
played something of the ancient manners and spirit of New Eng- 
land ; and as you are apt to be, in the opinion of some, intoxicated 
with the modern spirit of the same country (I do not mean literally 
speaking), you can tell something about the proof. The proceedings 
of our General Court this week make us all cry out, Hurrah, New 
England for ever ! j- 

Have you received letters from Dawes, Davis, or Kirkland ? I told 

* Dr. Eliot's " A Biographical Dictionary, containing a Brief Account of the 
First Settlers, and other Eminent Characters of New England," was then passing 
through the press. — Eds. 

t The Massachusetts General Court accepted Feb. 2, 1809, by a vote 
of 195 to 127, the report of the committee to which had been referred the reso- 
lutions, on the British Orders of Council and the French Decrees, offered by 
Mr. Crowninshield at the end of the previous session. These resolutions may 
be seen in the " Independent Chronicle " for Nov. 21, 1808; and the committee's 
report, signed by Christopher Gore, in which strong Federalist views are ex- 
pressed, in the " Columbian Centinel " for Feb. 4, 1809. — Eds. 

3 
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your complaint, asking them if they were not ashamed ? Yes, says 
Kirkland. No sweet damsel ever made more confession than this 
finely accomplished young man, just as ready, however, to make the 
like slips of negligence, I will tell you more ahout him. He has had 
so many months to prepare a memoir of F. Ames. The press is now 
waiting for him. Mr. Cabot keeps at his side, goads him continually. 
This afternoon the Ministers met at his house. Mr. C. kept with him 
upstairs, and made him write, — allowing him only time to come 
down and pray as usual at our Associations. " Gentlemen," said he, 
" you must excuse me. All the Furies are lashing me. Printers 
D s haunt me so I have no peace." And so left us. 

He told me to tell you, however, this club was a dull scene since you 
left B. # While J. Q. A[dams] was here, we could not talk politics. 
Since he went away, the winter is come in such horrid form that we 
cannot find enough to make a quorum of any sort. We have more 
snow than we have seen [for] many years. And you know how 
hard it is to travel to the extremes of the town in pleasant weather. 
To tell truth, I have not been at club three weeks, and it will [be] 
a month a few days hence. This is more than could be said except 
the year I went to Philadelphia since I was one of the members, June, 
or March rather, 1778. It has so happened that in all this time I 
have never been absent once when the club were to meet at my house. 
To be sure, I was sick two years ago when you were at my house, and 
suffered the more as you then made some of your most lively com- 
munications. 

I have received regularly your packages, the last even to 3d of 
January. Our mechanics had elevated their spirits that " embargo " 
was to come off in March, hearing that Mr. Canning's letter was so 
favorable ; but it appears to me with words smoother than oil he points 
out the simulation of our administration, and the inconsistencies of 
their envoy. You asked me what documents we wished to have or 
were wanting in the Historical Library. Mr. Alden and myself were 
appointed to make out a list of every thing we had from Congress the 
first. He is such a quiddle that the matter is not yet finished. The 
list is so long that it must be a trouble to you to peruse it. My own 
way would be different. I should say : " Mr. Q., we have all the docu- 
ments of the first twelve years. We have the same of the first Session 
of the 10th Congress, through your kindness. For the intermediate 
space we have only broken reports, journals, etc., which might have 
been taken on a piece of paper easily run over." 

I hope you will not be put to much trouble by our solicitations. 
We ought to be grateful for your favor. At our last meeting, Mr. 
Pierce f was chosen a member, and there is a vacancy by the death of 



* Dr. Eliot was one of the original members of the Wednesday Evening 
Club, whose anniversary was marked in 1877 by a privately printed " Centen- 
nial Celebration of the Wednesday Evening Club." — Eds. 

t The Rev. John Pierce, D.D., of Brookline, was elected at the January 
meeting of this year. — Eds. 
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Governor Sullivan ? Is there a clever fellow among your acquaintance 
at Washington ? What think you of William Cranch for a corre- 
sponding associate ? 

Federalism increases in these New England States. Had the elec- 
tion of members for the next Congress been a month later, one or two 
insignificant members from the District of Maine might have been, 
exchanged for more important characters. In Plymouth district, old 
friar Barker could not even be a candidate. What a towering imagina- 
tion for a member of Congress ! The party had better set him up for 
Lieutenant-governor, as they do not know whom to fix upon. Eustis 
will be second to none. He would condescend to be the first man, if 
he could make his think of him. But even then would only be seen 
feeble convulsions of their sickly body politic. Judge Smith will be 
elected Governor of New Hampshire by a great majority, and Mr. 
Gore will adorn the chair of Massachusetts. 

With great affection and respect, I am your friend and servant, 

John Eliot. # 

Mr. Justin Wiksor stated that he had always supposed 
the late Richard Henry Lee, after finishing the Lives of his 
great-uncles, Richard Henry Lee and Arthur Lee, had divided 
his family papers between Harvard College library and the 
library of the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia. 
He had recently learned, however, that Mr. Lee had placed 
some of these papers in the library of the University of 
Virginia. By the kindness of the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, 
Chancellor of the University, these papers had been for- 
warded to him, and he had the pleasure of exhibiting them 
to the meeting. He moved that they should be referred to 
a committee, that they might be carefully examined. The 
President appointed Messrs. Winsor, Dexter, and Lodge as 
the committee. 

Mr. Deane then said : — 

I wish, Mr. President, to call the attention of the members 
to a memorial stone recently brought here from the Boston 
Athenseum, and by that institution deposited, as a loan, in 
this Society's cabinet. The stone was inscribed to preserve 
the memory of the reconstruction of the fort on Castle 
Island in Boston Harbor, by Colonel William Wolfgang Romer, 

* Dr. William B. Sprague, in the 8th volume of his " Annals of the Ameri- 
can Pulpit," p. 98, prints a long letter from President Quincy, giving some of 
his reminiscences of Dr. Eliot. The original of this letter, interesting in many 
ways, and not the least, perhaps, from the fact that it was written in the 
ninetieth year of its venerable author's life, was exhibited at this meeting 
through the kindness of Mr. John F. Eliot, to whom it was addressed. — Eds. 
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chief military engineer to King William III., commenced in 
1701 and completed in 1703. A part of the inscription has 
disappeared with a portion of the stone. What is now pre- 
served reads as follows : — 

Anno Decimo tertio Re 
tertii Mag: Brit: Fr 
Invictissimi. hoc M 
(:ex ejus Nomine Wilh 
nuncupatum : ) fuit 
Anno Secundo K 

Mag: Brtt: Fr: & H 

SERENISSIM.E PERFE 

Domini MDCCIII. 

a Trlbuno Wolfgan 
Romero Regiarum 
in Septentrionali Amer 
do militari primario co 

The stone in its present condition has for a long time been 
lying in the basement of the Boston Athenseum, apparently 
unnoticed ; and only recently the attention of our associate, 
Mr. Whitmore, was called to it by Mr. Flattich, the book- 
binder, who for many years has occupied a part of the 
basement of that building for his business. Through Mr. 
Whitmore, the notice of the trustees of the Athenaeum was 
then called to this relic ; and, at his request, I suggested to 
them that the Historical Society might be a more fit place 
for its exhibition and deposit than the Athenaeum. This view 
was concurred in unanimously by the trustees, and a vote 
passed accordingly. The stone is therefore placed here on 
deposit as a loan until called for.* 

In a communication to the " Boston Evening Transcript " of 
Oct. 17, 1861, entitled, " Fort William on Castle Island," &c, 
by our late associate Dr. Shurtleff, he introduces a descrip- 
tion of a memorial stone, which we may well suppose to be 
that exhibited here to-day. I will read what he says of it : — 

" ... At the time the British evacuated the town of Bos- 
ton, on the 17th of March, 1776, the castle in Boston Harbor 
(then called Castle William, in honor of William III., King 
of Great Britain) was destroyed by the retiring enemy. A 
slate stone, measuring about twenty-five by twenty-five 

* A helioty ye facsimile of the stone is given at this place. 
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inches, was subsequently found amongst the ruins, bearing 
the following inscription : — 

Anno Decimo tertio Regni Wilhelmi 
tertii Mag: Brit: Fr: & Hib: Regis 
Invictissimi. Hoc Munimentum 

(: ex ejus Nomine Wilhelmi Castellum 
nuncupatum : ) fuit inceptum. 

Anno Secundo Regni Ann^e 

Mag: Brit: Fr: & Hib: Begins 
Serenissim^e perfectum Annoq: 
Domini MDCCIII. 

A Tribuno Wolfgango Wilhelmo 
Romero Regiarum Majestatum 
in Septentrionali America Architec- 
Uo militari primario constructum. 

" This may be translated as follows : — 

" ' In the thirteenth year of the reign of William the Third, most 
invincible King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, this fortification 
(called Castle William, from his name) was undertaken ; and was fin- 
ished in the second year of the reign of the most serene Ann, Queen 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and in the year of our Lord 
1703. 

" « Built by Colonel William Wolfgang Romer, chief military engi- 
neer to their royal Majesties in North America.' 

" A portion of this instructive stone is now in a good state 
of preservation (the right-hand portion having many years 
ago disappeared). The words ' InvictissimiJ 4 Wilhelmi 
Castellum^ ' Serenissimce,' ' MDCCIII,' were gilded, and 
the others were painted white. 

" As William commenced the thirteenth year of his reign on 
the 28th day of December, 1700, the rebuilding of the castle 
must have been commenced during the year 1701. It was 
constructed chiefly of bricks, cemented together with mortar 
made with lime obtained from burnt oyster-shells. A small 
part of the old wall was retained in constructing the rear 
portion of the present fortification, Fort Independence ; but, 
as it was covered with large granite ashlers, it is entirely 
hidden from sight. A very pleasant and instructive little 
volume might be written concerning Castle Island and its 
successive forts, so many and so interesting are the historical 
facts and incidents connected with it." 
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It will be noticed that Dr. Shurtleff, writing here in 1861, 
nowhere tells the reader where the stone which he is describ- 
ing is deposited. He says, " A portion . . . is in a good state 
of preservation (the right-hand portion having many years 
ago disappeared)." Neither does he mention how he supplied 
that part of the inscription which was wanting.* 

Colonel Romer, the engineer, is a well-known person. While 
employed in the service of the British government in Amer- 
ica, he visited the forts along the coasts, from New York to 
Maine, and also in the interior ; made reports, and submitted 
plans to the authorities for the repair and construction of 
fortifications much needed at that period. See Neal's New 
England, 2d ed., vol. ii. p. 223 ; Documents relative to the 
Col. Hist, of the State of New York, vol. iv. pp. 305-1181. 

The Rev. Dr. Peabody presented the Memoir of Governor 
Washburn which he had been appointed to prepare for the 
Proceedings. 

* This account of the memorial stone was, ten years afterward, copied sub- 
stantially by Dr. Shurtleff into his " Topographical and Historical Description 
of Boston," 1871, pp. 492, 493, — the lines in the inscription being there more accu- 
rately displayed than they were in the copy given in the newspaper. And in 
this latter respect I follow the more accurate copy. But Dr. Shurtleff, in this 
reprint, inadvertently calls the stone " a white slab." It is a slate stone, as he 
had described it in his previous communication. 

Since the meeting at which this stone was exhibited, my attention has been 
called to the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
where, at a monthly meeting on the 11th of May, 1858, I find the following 
record : — 

" Mr. Folsom exhibited a stone slab bearing a Latin inscription of the date 
1703. Part of the stone was wanting ; but Mr. Folsom made a conjectural 
restoration of the missing portion of the inscription. It related to Castle Wil- 
liam in Boston Harbor. It was found by Mr. Folsom in the attic of the old 
Athenaeum building, in Pearl Street." 

Mr. Folsom's conjectural restoration is not preserved in the records of the 
Academy, nor indeed is any part of the inscription given. It may be added 
that Dr. Shurtleff was at this time a member of the Academy, and its Libra- 
rian. Mr. Folsom was Librarian of the Athenaeum for a number of years 
while it was located in Pearl Street, and during the time of the removal of its 
treasures to the present building in Beacon Street. 
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MEMOIR 

OF THE 

HON. EMORY WASHBURN, LL.D., 

BY A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 



Emory Washburn was of the yeoman stock of New Eng- 
land — derived, no doubt, from a like and long ancestry in the 
mother country — which has furnished for foremost places in 
Church and State, in successive generations, an aristocracy, 
if not of brilliant parts, of substantial ability, incorruptible 
uprightness, and exemplary private virtue. His grandfather 
was Seth Washburn, the grandson of John Washburn, who 
was the first Secretary of the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
Seth was born in Bridgewater, in 1723. He married the 
granddaughter of Mary Chilton, the first white person who 
stepped on Plymouth Rock. He early established himself in 
Leicester, Mass. He there held various town offices, repre- 
sented the town in the Legislature, and was subsequently a 
member of the Senate. His first military service was in a 
campaign against the Indians in New Hampshire, in 1749. 
At the battle of Bunker Hill, he was captain of a company 
attached to the command of General Ward, and performed 
' the duties of a major, having with him in the same service a 
brother and a son. He subsequently held office as major and 
colonel in the local militia. Indeed, he seems to have been 
constantly engaged in public duty, and to have had and fully 
merited the entire confidence of his fellow-citizens, as their 
leader in counsel and action, and as one on whom it was but 
natural to devolve all important trusts for the common good. 
Seth's son Joseph, born in 1755, was ensign, and then lieu- 
tenant of a company in the Fifteenth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment in the Continental Army, was on duty at the capture of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, and afterward served under Washing- 
ton in New Jersey. After the close of the war, he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Sheriff of Worcester County, and held that 
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office, together with other public trusts, till his death. He 
seems to have inherited his father's capacity and moral worth, 
though not so prominently before the community. His wife 
was Ruth, the daughter of Ebenezer Davis, of Charlton ; and 
to her would have been applicable Solomon's entire descrip- 
tion of the good wife, mother, and housekeeper, beautified 
and enriched by the finer traits that enter into the portraiture 
of a Christian woman. 

They had seven children, Emory being the sixth, and the 
youngest son. He was born in Leicester, February 14, 1800. 
His father died in 1807 ; his mother survived her husband for 
twenty years. He thus was dependent mainly on his mother 
for direction and influence during his boyhood ; and frequent 
experience has shown that the sympathy felt by a high-toned 
boy with a widowed mother, and the better than chivalrous 
feeling of the vital concern which she has in his well-doing 
for what may remain to her of happiness in her bereaved 
estate, may more than replace a father's firmer discipline. 
Certain it is that in this case the son to his dying day spoke 
of his indebtedness to his mother for every thing good in 
him ; while the tradition in Leicester is that never had mother 
a son who held her in profounder reverence and love. She 
lived to see him fairly launched on an honorable career ; and 
he, so long as she remained to him, made her wishes, prefer- 
ences, and comfort his sacred law, no less than her commands 
had been throughout his obedient childhood. 

He was fitted for college at the Leicester Academy, and 
at the early age of thirteen he entered Dartmouth College. 
His choice of a college was determined by the then recent 
election of the Reverend Zephaniah Swift Moore, pastor of 
the church in Leicester, to the professorship of the ancient 
languages at Dartmouth. Dr. Moore had been greatly be- 
loved by the Washburn family, had been the kind and watch- 
ful friend and adviser of the fatherless boy, and easily 
persuaded his mother to commit her child to his paternal 
guardianship. In 1815, Dr. Moore became President of Wil- 
liams College, and took young Washburn with him as virtu- 
ally a member of his own family. Mr. Washburn's college 
life was thus equally divided between the two colleges. He 
graduated at Williams in 1817, in a class of seven, of whom 
but one (Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D.) survived and still sur- 
vives him. He carried with him through life a loving mem- 
ory of the president's relation to himself personally, reverence 
for his surpassing worth as a Christian man, and the highest 
respect for his talents, learning, capacity of influence, and 
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executive ability. He was, also, a thoroughly loyal alumnus 
of Williams College, an intimate friend of its successive presi- 
dents, an active promoter of its prosperity, and a ready and 
always welcome guest at its social gatherings and festivals. 
He bore the leading part in the foundation of its Society of 
Alumni, of which he was the first president. He justly at- 
tached a high value to the close intercourse of teachers with 
pupils in a small college, and believed that to many students 
this personal influence gives a stronger stimulus and confers 
a more enduring benefit than would be derived from a more 
extended and varied apparatus of the means of culture. It 
cannot be denied that Williams College has furnished a strong 
and conspicuous array of living arguments in favor of this 
view. Probably no educator in this country has impressed so 
many minds, and so deeply, as the well-known ex-president of 
Williams, whose massive intellect and intense moral earnest- 
ness have been reproduced in no small number of instances 
in which the tokens of spiritual kindred were manifest beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Mr. Washburn commenced the study of the law with the 
late Judge Dewey, continued it at Harvard University under 
Hon. Asahel Stearns, then the sole resident Professor of Law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1821. He entered upon the 
practice of his profession in his native town, where he filled 
the office of town clerk for several years. He represented 
the town in the Legislature in 1826 and 1827, and in behalf 
of a committee of the House he made the first report that 
suggested the feasibility of a railway between Boston and 
Albany, several years before there was a mile of railway in 
the State open to public travel. 

He had a strong home-feeling for Leicester ; but after his 
mother's death, and the dispersion of his brothers and sisters 
(all of whom had left the place), he was encouraged, by suc- 
cess fully commensurate with his opportunities, to seek a 
larger field. Accordingly, in 1828 he removed to Worcester, 
where for many years he enjoyed the unlimited confidence 
and kindest regard of the whole community, had an exten- 
sive and constantly increasing legal practice, and filled 
numerous offices of municipal and civic trust, as also in edu- 
cational, literary, and charitable institutions. He was one of 
Governor Lincoln's aids from 1830 to 1834. He was a member 
of the House of Representatives in 1838 ; member of the Sen- 
ate and chairman of the Judiciary Committee in 1841 and 
1842. From 1844 to 1848, he was one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 
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In the autumn of 1853, he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts for the ensuing year, by the votes of the Whig party, 
having been nominated in a way by no means then without 
precedent, but of which we can recall the memory of no sub- 
sequent instance. His nomination was made without his 
knowledge or anticipation, while he was absent in Europe ; 
and he first learned it as the steamer touched at Halifax on his 
return passage. His term of office was the last year of the 
ascendency and, virtually, of the existence of the party which 
had chosen him. The State fell under the control of the 
Know-Nothing party, which swooped like a cloud of locusts 
on every office and position that gave the slightest promise 
of emolument. 

In 1856, Governor Washburn was appointed Bussey 
Professor of Law in Harvard University, which had previ- 
ously honored him by creating him Doctor of Laws.* He 
resigned his professorship in 1876, having remained up to 
that time in full service, in the discharge of exceptionally 
laborious official duties, and in unabated vigor of body and 
mind. 

On retiring from his professorship, he opened a law office 
in Cambridge. Meanwhile, his fellow-citizens were loath to 
leave him in private life and in the quietness which he most 
craved. He was named in several circles as a candidate for 
Congress, and would undoubtedly have received the nomina- 
tion, had he encouraged or even desired it. But he was not 
unwilling to resume his early seat in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature ; and he was elected to represent the city of Cam- 
bridge by a large vote, and with an unusual manifestation of 
interest, amounting even to enthusiasm, on the part not of 
his personal friends alone, but of the many whom he did not 
know, but who knew in him the friend of need, suffering, 
and merit wherever found. 

We have thus given an outline of Governor Washburn's 
public career, but by no means of his public services. While 
performing with scrupulous fidelity his official duties, his wise 
economy of time and his unresting industry enabled him to 
hold many charges, by no means of secondary importance, 
and making, on not infrequent occasions, very large demands 
for thought and labor. He was for several years an assiduous 
and active member of the Board of Education, and was es- 
pecially concerned in the management of the Normal Schools 
under its control. He took an active and prominent part in 

* He had the same degree from Williams College also. 
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the establishment and direction of the Worcester County 
Free Institute of Industrial Science, pre-eminent as a school 
for the practical arts above all similar institutions in this 
country. He was a Trustee of the Leicester Academy and 
of Williams College. He was a member of the International 
Code Committee, and prepared important papers in connec- 
tion with its plans and aims. He served, and with the most 
benevolent interest, as President of the Trustees of the 
School for the Idibtic and Feeble-minded. He was a Director 
of the American Social Science Association, attended its 
meetings, and bore a large part in its deliberations. He was 
for many years President of the Trustees of Donations for 
Education in Liberia, and in that capacity he conducted bur- 
densome correspondence and perplexing negotiations with 
executive and legislative functionaries, trustees, and profes- 
sors, of the African race. 

As regards associations, in which — in theory, at least — 
the members are united for mutual instruction and ben- 
efit, Governor Washburn, while gratefully receptive and 
warmly appreciative of the contributions of others, — none 
more so, — was always ready to bestow his full share of 
earnest, thoughtful labor. He was elected a member of our 
Society on the 8th of June, 1854 ; was a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee from 1858 to 1860 (inclusive), and again from 
1862 to 1864 (inclusive) ; and one of the Vice-Presidents from 
1874 to his death. He was a constant attendant at the meet- 
ings of the Society, and a frequent contributor to its literary 
exercises and its published volumes. He was for fifty years 
a member of the American Antiquarian Society, sat in its 
Council for more than half that time, was at different periods 
its Secretary for domestic and for foreign correspondence, 
and contributed largely to the learned and valuable reports 
of the Council, laid semi-annually before the Society, — 
always including the results of fresh research or original 
discussion. In the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
he was one of the few members who ventured to intersperse 
its scientific disquisitions with subjects of more general 
interest. 

We might add a long list of societies of which he was 
a member, active or honorary, by his own choice and contri- 
butions, or in recognition of his claims to eminent regard ; 
and there was not one of these with which he had not so far 
identified himself as to make his interest substantially felt, 
and to render it certain that, in case of need, resort would be 
had at once to his counsel and aid. 
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Governor Washburn's domestic life was eminently happy. 
On November 2, 1830, he was married to Marianne Cornelia 
Giles, daughter of Nehemiah and Mary (Cowdin) Giles. 
She, with three children, survives him, having borne her full 
part in making their home all that a Christian home ought to 
be, and in diffusing its blessedness by a broad, generous, and 
hearty hospitality. 

His death, as we now look back upon it, appears timely, as 
the only alternative must soon and inevitably have been that 
of decline and infirmity ; but, when it came upon his friends, 
it seemed hardly less premature than it would if it had taken 
place a quarter of a century earlier. He was full of work, 
full of enjoyment, never busier, never happier, than on the 
brink of his fatal illness. He was compelled, as he thought 
by a sudden cold, to leave his seat in the Representatives' 
Chamber, in the middle of an afternoon session. Before 
morning, his was a case of severe pneumonia, and fears were 
entertained for his life. Those fears deepened, and then 
were almost dissipated by seeming convalescence, till, on the 
morning of March 18, 1878, he expressed a confident expecta- 
tion of speedy recovery. Before noon on that day he had 
ceased to breathe. 

Our narrative of Governor Washburn's life would be in- 
complete, did we not dwell with fuller emphasis on the traits 
in his character which gave him distinguished success, and 
won for him such reverence, esteem, and affection as fall to 
the lot of few even among the best of men. 

In these days, when public men can keep themselves in favor 
by proving that they have been less corrupt than they have 
been charged with being, it is of no little satisfaction to re- 
call the memory of one whose unswerving integrity was con- 
fided in as are the laws and courses of nature. No one who 
knew Governor Washburn could imagine his departing one 
hair's breadth from what he thought right, though it were to 
gain a world. In the public offices which he held in times of 
the fiercest party strife, no one ever dared to suggest that he 
was actuated by other than the purest motives, or was led to 
favor or oppose men or measures by aught else than his hon- 
est conviction and his sacred sense of duty. 

There was in him a simplicity, a transparency of character, 
which won the universal respect of those who differed from 
him the most widely in opinion and policy. In the lower 
sense of the word, he could not be popular ; for he was thor- 
oughly independent, the mouthpiece and factor of no party 
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or clique. But, in the better sense, no one has been more 
popular ; for none knew him who did not see in him the man 
incapable of guile, intrigue, or timeserving, true to his con- 
science, his country, and his God. 

He always regarded his profession as the defence and bul- 
wark of justice and right ; as a post of service for the best 
interests of the community ; as a ministry for the protection 
of all that needs and deserves to be protected. His aim was 
not to foster, but to prevent and check litigation, — not to 
foment strife, but to make peace and to promote reconciliation 
among those at variance. 

He was remarkable for his will and power to endure con- 
tinuous labor. While he was at the bar, his industry was 
almost beyond belief. His office was open to clients from the 
early morning to a late evening hour ; he was all the while a 
diligent student and a frequent writer for the press ; and he 
accomplished this by scanting his sleep, and giving himself 
few and rare seasons of relief and recreation. After his re- 
moval to Cambridge, he allowed himself, as advancing age 
demanded, a larger amount of repose and leisure ; yet his 
working hours still exceeded those of almost any other man, 
and, while he was always most assiduous in the duties of his 
professorship, his books, addresses, and review-articles might 
seem sufficient to have filled these years. 

He was a model professor. He not only met all the re- 
quirements of his office with characteristic punctuality, con- 
stancy, and faithfulness, but he at the same time maintained 
the most familiar and kindly intercourse with his pupils, re- 
ceiving them cordially at his private room (which yet was 
never private) and at his house, directing their reading, solv- 
ing their difficulties, relieving their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and continuing to render them every service in his 
power after — often long after — they had left the Univer- 
sity. Above all, availing himself of his opportunity as their 
instructor in. the law, he trained them by unremitting pre- 
cept, and still more by conspicuous example, to the honest, 
manly exercise of their profession, and to the culture of those 
traits of moral excellence which alone can make it honorable 
and noble. 

In private life, none that enjoyed his intimacy can need 
our testimony to his uniform courtesy, kindness, sympathy, 
and thoughtful, generous care for whatever could conduce to 
their happiness and well-being. When he passed away, there 
were not a few who felt that, outside of their own home 
circles, they could not have sustained a severer bereavement, 
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a heavier loss. No man had more or more loving friends than 
he ; and in his death a deep gloom seemed to settle down upon 
the whole community, in which he had been honored by all, 
and endeared to every one who had been brought into even 
the most brief or casual relations with him. 

It need hardly be said that he was a loyal citizen. During 
the war of the Rebellion, he was unremitting in his devotion 
to the cause of the Republic. Notwithstanding his more than 
threescore years, he became a member and officer of a military 
company formed in Cambridge for such duties as might de- 
volve upon a home-guard ; and he cheerfully bore the fatigue 
and burden of exercise and drill. He omitted no occasion 
when by voice or pen he could arouse or sustain the patriotism 
of his fellow-countrymen, and was unsparing in his contribu- 
tions to every fund for the maintenance of the national cause 
and the relief of those who suffered in its behalf. 

A life so true, so pure, so faithful, lacked not its only sure 
foundation in Christian faith and principle. Educated in the 
moderate Calvinism which was the prevailing belief of his 
childhood, he remained in its fold, and was a constant attend- 
ant on its worship throughout his life. He was of a reverent 
and devout spirit ; and if there was in him aught of intoler- 
ance, it was for the intrusion of levity and flippant scepti- 
cism into the church and the Christian pulpit. Serious 
believers of every name had not only his respect, but his 
hearty fellowship and sympathy. He was not a man of pro- 
fessions ; but those who have a right to speak bear testimony 
that he lived as ever under the All-seeing Eye, — that the 
will of God was always his recognized standard of appeal 
and rule of action. 

Industria et probitate is the motto of the Washburn coat of 
arms. Many good men have borne it, but none more wor- 
thily than the subject of this Memoir. 

Governor Washburn's publications were very numerous, all 
of them bearing the tokens of thorough scholarship, diligent 
research, and careful composition. Several of them are stand- 
ard works in the departments of law to which they relate, 
and have been repeatedly republished. The following is 
believed to be nearly a complete list, containing the titles of 
the books and pamphlets published by him, covering an au- 
thorship of more than half a century : — 

1826. Address before Worcester Agricultural Society. 
1826. Topography and Historical Sketches of Leicester. 
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1829. Address before Worcester County Lyceum. 
1831. Lecture before the Worcester Lyceum. 

1834. Speech as President of the Young Men's Temperance Conven- 

tion at Worcester. 

1835. Lecture for the American Institute of Instruction. 
1838. Report on Duelling. 

1838. Speech in Legislature on Temperance, &c. 

1838. Report to Legislature on Railroad Bill. 

1838. Speech in aid of Western Railroad Bill. 

1839. Address before Massachusetts Temperance Society. 
1841. Speech in Legislature on Imprisonment for Debt. 
1841. Argument in Rev. Mr. Pierpont's Case. 

1847. Report on Passenger Depot, Worcester. 

1848. Address at Reform School. 

1849. Oration on the Fourth of July, Leicester. 

1850. Address at Bar Festival. 

1854. Address before Worcester County Agricultural Society. 

1854. Address to Legislature. 

1854. Address as Governor to General Court. 

1855. History of Leicester Academy. 
1855. Remarks on Division of County. 

1855. Address to Young Men's Christian Union. 

1856. Address to Worcester Bar. (Social Festival.) 
1856. Bridgewater Address. 

1856. Speech to Mechanics' Association. 

1858. Address before Middlesex County Agricultural Society. 

1860. Address before Congregational Library Association. 

1860. Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics' Association. 

1860. Slave Property in Territories. 

1861. Address before Middlesex County Agricultural Society. 

1862. Address at the Popham Celebration, Maine. 

1862. Lecture before the Law School. (Published by request.) 

1864. Report on National Reconstruction. 

1864. Worcester County Agricultural Society. 

1865. Lecture before the American Institute. (Civil Polity a Branch 

of School Education.) 
1869. Oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at New Haven. 
1871. Address at the Celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth 

Anniversary of the Organization of the Town of Leicester. 
1871. Address at the Dedication of the Normal School Building at 

Worcester. 
1873. Commencement Address at the Worcester County Free Institute 

of Industrial Science. 

1873. International Code. 

1874. Reasons for a Separate State Prison for Women. 

1876. Remarks made at the Centennial Celebration of Leicester, 
Mass. 

Judicial History of Massachusetts, — one volume. 1840. 
Law of Real Property, — two volumes. 1860-62. 
Law of Easements, — one volume. 1863. 
History of Leicester, — one volume. 1860. 
Lectures on the Study and Practice of the Law. (Delivered in 
the Law School.) 
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The above list includes but few of the very many articles 
prepared by Governor Washburn for law journals and literary 
periodicals ; and we have purposely excluded from it the 
following papers, prepared expressly for our Society and 
published in its Collections and Proceedings : — 

The Extinction of Slavery in Massachusetts. April, 1857. 

Early Charters of Massachusetts. January, 1859. 

The Extinction of Villenage in England. February, 1864. 

The Origin and Sources of the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. June, 

1865. 
Slavery as it once prevailed in Massachusetts. [Lowell Institute 

Lecture.] January, 1869. 
The Tenure of Lands in New England. November, 1873. 
Did Vacating the Colony Charter annul the Laws made under it ? 

March, 1875. 
Memoir of Governor Levi Lincoln. April, 1869. 
Memoir of Professor Joel Parker. November, 1875. 
Memoir of Colonel William Henshaw. October, 1876. 



